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‘and when I am king...’’ 


The edifying spectacle of the recent Canadian election (and this probably applies as ‘well 
to its predecessors in Britain and Australia) calls to mind the memorable words of the 
iconoclastic, levelling rebel, man-of-the-hour, and saviour-of-the-people in Shakespeare’s ° 
Henry VI, Jack Cade, as he arouses a credulous crowd to revolutionary fervour: 


There shall be in England seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny; the three-hoop’d 
pot shall have ten hoops; and I will make it a felony to drink small beer. All the 
realm shall be in common, and in Cheapside shall my palfrey go to grass. And when I 
am king, as king I will be [the people, on cue, shout, “God save your Majesty!”’] ... 
there shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on my score, and I will apparel them 
all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers, and worship me their lord. 


His plea for the transfer of centralized power conjures up the pretensions not only of later 
dictators (Napoleon and Stalin, for example, claiming somehow to be preferable to Louis — 
XVI and the Tsar, respectively), but those of politicians in general, who seem to operate on 
the assumption that monopoly of power is part of the natural order. 

The bargain that Cade proposes is an interesting one (from his point of view): “Support 
me, Jack Cade, people’s party candidate, and I’ll do something [unspecified, as usual] about 
the cost of living — perhaps even make your money worthless; moreover, I’ll correct 
inequalities in ownership [by abolishing property, except for myself] ; and I’ll make sure 
everybody has a job — even provide uniforms so you’ll all be alike. Now, all you have to do 
in order to receive these wonderful benefits is get yourselves together into an irresponsible 
mob and vote for me. Give me power, and I’ll build you a little Utopia right here on 
Thameside.” 

One can scarce forbear labouring the point — the reminiscence of current political 
“promiseering” is too blatant. The fourteen-carat gilt apple held out by aspirants for 
political office is always the same: some illusory or ephemeral material benefit supposed to 
accrue from the robbery of another (smaller) segment of the population, and depending 
upon the kind of envy that ostensibly legitimizes confiscation. The price too is the same: 
“make me a king among you; give me your power, and I will destroy the powerful”. And 
who is to curtail the power of the new overlord? The fresh-fangled lackeys in pink crepe 
livery dependent from his golden puppet-strings? 

The surrender of personal autonomy is the price we pay for politicians’ promises; the 
benefits are a bladder of wind. Moreover, those who crave power have no illusions about the 
“noble human value” of those whose favour they so obsequiously curry; they rely upon the 
mindlessness and will-lessness of man in the “mass”. As Jack Cade observes:: “Was: ever 
feather so lightly blown to and fro as this multitude?” Verbum sat. 
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Our Policy 


SEED aspires -to fulfil a unique role transcending the 
functions of other magazines and journals. 

Our purpose is neither to propagandize in the sense of 
promoting some fixed point of view or body of thought nor 
merely to comment on current events, 

Our partisanship does not extend beyond two considera- 
tions. Firstly, we believe that reality does exist: it is not a 
matter of opinion and will assert its authority over all 
opinions that contradict it. All sanctions reside in reality; 
opinion has none, Secondly, we believe in the desirability of 
extending human freedom. Genuine freedom is contingent 
upon our comprehension of reality, since to the extent that 
men disregard reality, they court personal and social disaster, 

In other words, far from conforming to the modern. 
view that. idgments are to be avoided, SEED will 
intentionally it of a succession of value judgments, 
which will constitute the principal criterion of its success. 
Man cannot approach truth without rigorous formation of 
value judgments and perfecting of definitions, Discovery and 
refinement of the correct principles for human action and 
association will be the focus of our attention within the field 
of reality. If we carry our investigation of the nature of 
reality far enough, we shall illuminate the way to the for- 
mulation of sound policy, 

We have no delusions about the facility of the course on 
which we are embarking. It. is possibly, the most difficult 
course open to us. However, its value should be proportional 
to the efforts it requires. If the distractions to intelligence 
and will which characterize contemporary society are, as we 
believe them to be, fundamentally unsatisfying, we are con- 
fident that some seekers of truth will involve themselves in 
the experiment: that SEED represents, Such persons are the 
only ones capable of responding to such an experiment. 

We approach our undertaking in the spirit of making an 
offering that will call forth latent creative capacities. If the 
ideas that SEED disseminates have validity and settle in good 
soil, they will grow. Moreover, their growth will be progres- 
sive and cumulative. SEED will serve as a medium permitting 
the cross-fertilization of adventurous intellects, thereby 
diminishing the effects of the entropic phenomenon that 
paralyzes development by, compelling men to struggle to find 
truths that they have lost sight of and had to rediscover 
repeatedly during the past. 

If our project is conducted correctly, it will at the least 
generate a new conceptual vigour among a segment of the 
community — and perhaps even result in the formation of 
new men, 
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Humour 


Since all artistic expression reflects the philosophy 
of the artist, such expression is a valuable indicator 
of the attitudes and mores characteristic of asociety. 
In this regard, nothing is more revealing than the man- 
ifestations of humour, 

One may confidently assume that a society without 
humour is enthralled by some form of monomania, and the 
same consideration generally applies in the case of the 
humourless individual. To exclude humour from our lives 
is to exclude proportion. Humour is a restorative of 
sanity, an equilibrator of unbalanced perspectives, It 
prevents us from taking ourselves more seriously than 
our condition warrants. God knows, we are engaged in 
enough folly; yet lack of asense of the humourous poten- 
tial in our activities obscures this fact. We cannot 
rectify what we cannot see. Humour enables men to com- 
prehend, and hence correct, their foolishness — or (if 
circumstances preclude immediate correction) at least 


to treat their persistence in an idiotic game with ap- 


propriate levity. An uproarious laugh at ourselves-is— 


spiritually refreshing. ~~ 

Unfortunately, much humour falls wide of the mark and 
becomes dreary stuff, indeed. Undoubtedly, the world 
has always been well stocked with panderers prepared 
to pervert the purpose of humour: inour culture, they 
lurk behind every pillar and post. Great humourists are 
the bane of persons rendered uncomfortable by self-exam- 
ination, and humour inthe hands of the venal and self- 
righteous loses its essential virtue. It reinforces, 
rather than challenges, our prejudices; constricts, ra- 
ther than expands, the scope of our view. It replaces 
the insight of the individual by the conditioned reflex 
of the mob. 


look down on the characters of the piece, 


The members of the audience are induced to 
instead of 
into themselves. 

No longer atonic to the personality, such humour is 
a spiritual contaminant incompatible with the great- 
heartedness and graciousness which accompany the other 
sort. 





NY 


Words are the daughters of earth, and ... things are | 


the sons of heaven. 
—Dr. Samuel Johnson 
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The Sphere of Authority oe 


A popularly-held opinion today is that the counting of heads ‘in “elections” or in the 
votes of legislative bodies can tell us something about the nature of reality. The implication 
of this belief is that a majority vote,-or “‘public opinion”, has. authority, is an ultimate 
determinant of rectitude — a situation leading to what has-been described as the “tyranny of 
the majority”. In. fact, “democratic elections” are not manifestations of Authority, but: of 
Force. Implicit in our legal tradition, however, is the idea that there is a locus of authority — 
natural or eternal law — prior and superior to the decrees of Kings and Parliaments, that this 
Authority is autonomous and ineffable, and that in a recognition of it lie the only realistic 
sanctions that the individual has against political tyranny. . : 


Most of. us will’ recall— perhaps with a shudder— 
having encountered the rudiments. of a theory of con- 
stitutional. government cat some period. in our -school 
careers. At that time, we were probably informed -of 
the tri-partite structure of that- government, -its:se- 
‘paration into legislature, executive, and judiciary. 
While we may dimly recall-that this distinction of func- 
tion: was designed to ensure a "balance of powers", we 
probably have only. a foggy recollection of what this 


implies. It is doubtful that we were introduced, to the. 


‘terms Policy, Administration, and Sanctions— which de- 
fine, roughly, the. respective. roles. oflegislature, 


executive, and judiciary. Theoretically, - policy 2x-- 
pressed inthe legislature (generally by means of: gran-- 


ting "supply'’) is administered by the executive, within 
the limits of "law", maintained by the judiciary.- 


Significantly, this balance~implied by the restraint. 


of the authority of "law" upon legislative excess or 
executive fiat— is scarcely even a convincing riyth of 
present-day government. : 
shall see, is that the autonomy of the sphére-of au- 
thority and its sanctions —"law"—‘has disappeared. 


Lord Hewart, in his study Phe New-Despotism, has des- 


cribed a condition which he ‘calls "administrative law- - 
lessness'"'— government by executive "proclamation" ; - 


What he deplores is what has, been called elsewhere "the 
passing of Parliament", the usurpation: by the. admini- 
stration of the policy-setting function of. an elected 


(and ostensibly responsible) body. of represeritatives. wee 


This, he correctly observes, underminés the. "responsi~ 


bility" of government. . 
; However, "administrative lawléssness" “is merely-a ~ 


further development of. the degeneration of the tri- 
partite constitution of ."government", preceded by the 
phenomenon popularly known as the "Supremacy of Parlia-~ 


ment". | Fostered upon the notion that.a demccratic e+ 


The: reason. for this, .as we - 


lection can establish’ "laws",. the myth of the "Supre- 
macy of Parliament" has resulted, in "legislatures" a- 
bandoning. their policy-determining fimction,. and be- 
coming the locus of a tawdry imitation of Authority. 
Recognizing no genuine Authority: or Sanctions, “parli- 
aments'' have attempted to establish Authority based , 
upon "power" (a Machiavellian idea) with Force as the 
only sanction: (ditto). |Add. to’ this "administrative 
lawlessness", .and you get the situation which we have 
today: the executive determining policy. expressed in . 
fiats (or,. works ordérs) ratified by legislatures as 
"laws" and. faisted! upon. the disenfranchised laity. The 
autonomous sphere of ‘constitutional Authority is assi- 
milated -by-the very. "Power" which it ought to Limit. 


Eternal-Law and: Temporal Power 


Such has not, always ‘been the ‘case, as even a cursory 
examination of: our legal tradition reveals. Implicit 
in the CommonLaw, for example, isthe concept of "Eter- 
nal Law"~of. an order of reality prior to any human 
"laws" or statutes. St. Thomas. Aquinas observes : that 
",..the very ‘Idea. of ‘the government of things in God 
the Ruler of. the universe has. the nature of a law"'l.. 
Elaborating, the sixteenth-century jurist Christopher 
St. Germdn, in-his Dialogue: Between a Doctor of Divin-. 
ity and a-Student in the Lawe of England. (1604), writes: 


Therefore as the-reason. of the wisdome of GOD (in 
asmuch as. creatures be created by him) is-the rea- 
son- and .fore-/sight of all craftes-and:workes that 
haue‘ been. or shal be, so. the’reason'of the wisdome 
. of God“mouing al: things by wisdome to-a good énd, .- 
obtaineth the name and reason of a-law, and that is 
-called-the law eternall (fol. 2¥=3T),° ~ 


‘The assumption-of an autonomous Law~ moral and natural 
‘—inhering in. the sum.and substance of reality is si- 


milarly evident in the legal commentaries: of Sir John 
Fortescue and Sir Edward: Coke. As’ Richard O'Sullivan 
explains, Fortescue, a central figure in the develop- 
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ment of English jurisprudence, "expressly teaches that 
the Law of Nature...is the ground of all Jaw"2, Nor 
is this coincidence of theological and jurisprudential 
St. German points out that "the 
Law is derived of Ligare, that is to say, to binde"; 


concepts fortuitous: 


"religion" is derived from "religare", to bind back,or 
to bind together. 
tion with reality, or "the Eternal Law". 


Each is concerned with a reintegra- 
This point is crucial: there is an authority out- 
side temporal legislation, prior to the votes of par- 
liaments, andnot subject to the dispensations of those 
in "power". That is, Authority cannot be "distributed" 
by executive proclamation or by popular election. And 
the expression of this’ Authority is "Law", the violation 
of which carries with it susceptibility to sanctions 
It is 
this authority and these sanctions which the Common 


whose operation is automatic and inevitable. 


Law has traditionally sought to incarnate. That is, 
"Law" has nothing to do with the vagaries of Parlia- 
ments~ except insofar as it is a sanction against them. 

Both Aquinas and St. German point out that there are 
three kinds of law besides Eternal Law, namely, the Law 
of Nature (known by the light of reason), the Law of 
God (revealed, for example, in Scripture), and the Law 
of Man (the determinations of princes or governments). 
What is important, however, is that each of these laws 
is invalid unless it reflects the Eternal Law, as St. 
German declares: 


+.» and therefore against this law, prescription, 
statute, nor custome, may not prevaile, and if any 
be brought in against it, they be not prescriptions, 
Statutes, nor customes, but things voide § against 
Justice... (fol. 4T).3 


This implies that men owe an allegiance to an eternal 
law prior to any allegiance to human laws, Moreover, 
it implies, as Henry Bracton asserted, that "the King 
is under God and the law" (O'Sullivan, 28). 
to this principle, royal prerogative is strictly limi- 
ted; in fact, as O'Sullivan states, the "King" himself 
maintains his inheritance only. by virtue of the Law~a 
Suffice 
it for the moment to observe that present-day "admini- 


According 


question to which we shall return presently. 


strative lawlessness", unlike medieval British monarchy, 
observes no autonomous law, and therefore no restraint 
on its prerogative (except the restraint of Force, ma- 
nifested in such phenomena as "public opinion" and Mo- 
lotov cocktails). 

The assertion of a sphere of Authority outside the 
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jurisdiction of the State has profound implications 
When Christ uttered 
the dictum, "Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and unto God the things that are God's", He 
made.a distinction of fundamental political importance. 


for the individual personality. 


In terms of jurisprudence, the things that pertain to 
God are those things comprehended by the Eternal Law. 
They are of higher authority (the only authority) than 
any temporal claims made by the State. Thus, as O'Sul- 
livan asserts, "A duty towards a superior power [God] 
necessarily confers rights against an inferior power 
[the State, or 'Caesar']" (35). 
sphere of genuine Authority maintains the rights of the 


The postulation of a 


individual against the supposititious claims to autho- 
rity of temporal "power"; it establishes the spiritual 
autonomy of the person against any claims of state ab- 
solutism, 

Thus, far from "religion" (binding back to reality, 
or Eternal Law) being (as Marxists and others maintain) 
an instrument for the subjugation of the individual, it 
is in fact the guarantor of his rights. 
tion of an objective law of moral and natural rectitude 


The postula- 


constitutes not only a sanction against the claims of 
temporal power, but a philosophical basis for the in- 
tellectual and moral autonomy of the individual. The 
postulation of a Law not subject to interpretation for 
the individual by the State places a burden of respon- 
sibility on the individual himself to establish a rel- 
ationship to that Law. Corresponding to this respon- 
sibility (individual liability to the sanctions of the 
Law) is individual freedom (implied in the rights con- 
ferred upon the individual by the Law against political 
coercion), Individual freedom and responsibility are, 
O'Sullivan says, assumptions of the Common Law. It 
will be noted that "freedom" implies temporary power 
to violate the Law, but not to escape its sanctions. 
"Perfect freedom" is perfect conformability to the 
Eternal Law, and thus is the antithesis of "Licence". 


The Divine Right of Parliament 


In the Common Law, therefore, we can discover a gen- 
uine and conscious attempt to maintain (in temporal 
organization) the sphere of Authority as a restraint 
And, as O'Sullivan. 
notes, the principle that the Natural Law is "the source 
and spring of the Common Law" held until "late in the 


upon the centralization of power. 


17th century". However, post-Reformation English his- 


Keo 
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tory is a chronicle of the steady erosion of the auto- 
nomy of the sphere of Authority in British statecraft, 
and the resistless extension of the sphere of Power to 
the point, virtually, of monopoly. 

The story of this process of the destruction of, the 
"temporal institutions of Authority has been set down 
elsewhere4; I shall only mention some of the "high" 
O'Sullivan points out that Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry VIII's Vicar-General, drewhis political philoso- 


points. 


phy from Machiavelli and Marsilio of Padua, who asser- 
ted "the complete independence and omnicompetence of 
the secular State"; C.H. Douglas has suggested the im- 
plications of Henry's arrogation to himself of both 


political power and spiritual authority— securing MOnNO= 


lithic absolutism. (In this regard, it is curious that 
contemporary "liberals", who are so affected by the 
story of Sir Thomas More, are the most vocal advocates 
of the "Divine Right of Parliaments''.) Thomas Smith 
in the sixteenth century claimed that "the most high 
and absolute power in the realm of England consisteth 
Thomas Hobbes, in the seventeenth, 
maintained that "law" is "the command of a sovereign, 


in Parliament"; 


a —which,—though--it..may--be iniquitous ,-cannot—be-unjust™ 


wa 


Ww 


(O'Sullivan, 54). In 1917, Lord Sumer declared in the 
Supreme Tribunal of the House of Lords that "the phrase 
‘Christianity [the Eternal Law] is part of the law of 
England' is not really law: it is rhetoric" (O'Sulli- 
van, 57)~ rendering the "sphere of Authority" nothing 
but "hot air", 
ficated: 


More recently, Harold Laski has ponti- 
"The core of the British Constitution is the 
And then, of 
course, we have Lord Hewart and Professor Keeton. 


supremacy of Parliament" (Douglas, 7). 


Thus, in the development of the notion’of the sup- 
remacy of Parliament, we can observe, as O'Sullivan 
notes, a two-fold process. The first of these was "the 
result of the Reformation", "the abolition of the dual 
control of Church and State, the transference to the 
State of complete control over the Church, and the sub- 
stitution for the Canon Law of the King's Ecclesiastical 


Law'" : 


- This gives rise to the idea of the divine right 
of Kings—the doctrine that "what pleased the Prince 
has the force of law". As Fortescue points out, how- 
ever, this dictum, while proper to the Civil Law, is 
inimical to the Common Law: 
«.ethe king of England is not able to change the 
laws of his kingdom at pleasure, for he rules his 
people with a government not only regal but also 
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political. If he were to preside over them with a 
power entirely regal, he would be able. to change 
the laws of his realm, and also impose on them tal- 
lages and other burdens without consulting them.... 
But the case is far otherwise with the king. ruling 
his people politically... .6 
In other words, against Bracton's assertion that the 
king is under the law, the divine right theory ‘postu- 
lates that the king is the law, and that there-is no 
sanction against the operation of the monarch's will. 
The sphere of authority is assimilated by temporal 
"power", 
The second stage inthis process was not a -re-asser- 
tion of the autonomy of the sphere of authority, but a 
As Holdsworth 


says, "The result of the Revolution was the transfer- 


change in the Zoeus of temporal power. 


ence of control over the executive from the [Royal] 
Prerogative to Parliament through the growth of the 
Cabinet system'"', Note that the question posed by the 
Revolution was not one of renewed institutional recog- 
nition of the autonomy of the sphere of authority; ra- 
ther, it was one of who is to wield temporal power. 
Thus, as O'Sullivan observes, the divine right of Kings 
yielded place_to the divine right of Parliaments. 

Tt will be recalled that, under the Common. Law 
(which recognizes the sphere of authority), the indi- 
vidual was regarded as free and responsible, or spiri- 
His first al- 
legiance is to the Eternal Law, an allegiance which 


tually autonomous vis-a-vis the state. 


implies rights and duties syperior to any claims made 
upon him by temporal powers. In other words, as we 
have noticed, the postulation of a sphere of authority 
autonomous from political force implies a relationship 
of the individual to that authority which in turn im- 
plies rights prior to any privileges the state may al- 
low. 

Conversely, the denial of a sphere of authority pri- 
or to and superior to political institutions implies 
the dependence of the individual not upon the "Eternal 
(whether 
those of kings or assemblies is largely immaterial). 


Law'', but upon the decrees of governments 
> 8 


The state ‘now interprets "law" for the individual; it 
has arrogated to itself the prerogative of the indiv- 
idual under the Common Law— personal freedom and res- 
ponsibility. Where "law" is defined in terms of royal 
or executive decree, the individual has no sanctions 
except those granted by the temporal power. His rela- 
tionship is no longer to autonomous Authority, but to 
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"authority" as it is determined by, say, a tyrant's 
whim or: an -uninstructed. or coerced "majority vote". 
The "rights" of the individual, which in Common Law are 
prior to the. enactments of legislatures, are now deter- 
mined by those enactments. The individual, no longer 
dependent upon "God'', or upon a" law of rightness" which 
implies his freedom from state coercion, is now depen- 
dent’ upon the very state that coerces him, Rather than 
having "rights" which imply his moral autonomy and res- 
ponsibility, he is granted "privileges" in return for 
his acquiescence in: the regulation of his life by the 
state. 

O'Sullivan describes the process in the following 
terms: 


The movement of the latter time has been to sub- 
stitute for .the old Common Law conception of the 
"free and lawful man" a new conception— taken from 
the German model— of the "insured person", The in- 
sured person is by definition a dependent creature, 
of impaired responsibility, and scarcely free. It 
is a sign of his condition that in an increasing 
number of instances, proceedings may be brought in 

. his name, without his consent, and even against his 
will, by a subordinate official of one government 
department or another.... The long travail of Om- 
nipotence is at an end: its offspring is the de- 
pendent citizen (60). 


The. picture which this presents is that of the citizen 
having relinquished his spiritual autonomy for the "se- 
curity" promised by that self-proclaimed "lord and gi- 
ver of life", the omicompetent state. And, against 
this condition, the individual has no institutionally- 
recognized autonomous sanctions. 


The Sanctions of Authority 


However, the fact that human institutional arrange- 
ments do not recognize the sphere of authority does not 
render that authority inoperative. That is, if "Eter- 
nal Law" is in fact a characteristic of objective re- 
ality, it must carry with it automatic, natural. sanc- 

. tions. Thus, for Fortescue, "the rules of natural law 
‘ operate proprio vigore and carry a natural. sanction" 
(O'Sullivan, 26). If this is indeed the case, then any 
temporal polity which does not. take into account the 
operation of natural sanctions is damning itself to 
destruction. 

Fortescue quotes Boethius as having said, "There is 
no power unless for good", and comments: "so that to 
be able to do evil, as the king reigning regally can 


more freely do than the king ruling his people politi-. 


(continued p. 8) 
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Frozen Hell . 

One of the most extraordinary, becalise most gratui-. 
tous, pieces of twentieth-century ‘vanity is the assump- 
tion that nobody knew: anything about ‘psychology before . 
the days of Freud. But the real, truth is that most 
modern psychologists’ understand human, beings less. 
well than did the ablest of their predecessors. 

—Aldous Huxley, The Perennial Philosophy 
Any person aspiring to alter conditions in society is 
led eventually to investigate the’ reasons for thé persis- 
tence of aclearly defective status quo. Apart from. the 
conservatism inherent in human. nature, what factors re~ - 
sist improvement?’ What prevents areaction against and. 
rejection of, for example,. the fitting, through coercion. 
and propaganda of people into occupational and. recrea- 
tional moulds and the transmutation of freedom of choice 
into illusion? “hg : : 
While the factors in play in regard: to these matters 
are undoubtedly numerous and diverse, there is one. that 
no longer receives its due recognition. It has been 
obscured to our perception as‘a result of having-been 
dropped from the lexicon: of modern psychology...- This 
factor is that spiritual attribute-looked upon in the ; 
Christian tradition ‘ds the most. corrupting emanation 
from Hell and the worst of ail possible sins. . It “is.” 
Pride. ; : : ; . 
No other religion has-emphasized ‘the dangers of Pride. 
as Christianity has; and certainly, to modern eyes, the 
agonizing preoccupation of Christian saints with purging 
themselves of Pride ‘appears. to have’ been a rather silly a 
exercise. Current systems of ‘character evaluation make 
little reference-to Pride--and never treat ‘it asthe 
fount of the most horrible evils in the universe. Yet, 
if we consider the effects.of Pride in. our society, we - 
may well wonder whether our. ancestors' "wrestling: a- 
gainst Pride'' was so foolish, after all. In fact, mas~ . 
tery- of Pride could be'the pivot: upon which the benefic- 
ial reformation of .society. will ultimately ‘tiun.. 
The.present social context..séems to be deliberately . 
organized to encourage and. exploit ‘the human suscepti-~ 
bility to.Pride. Probably this is because the-‘persons 
directing the organization, -being ‘prideful themselves, 
arrange circumstances to permit. the most complete in- 
dulgence of their vice. 1 
whereby they can dominate or feel more important . than a 


others, they superimpose myriad artificial gradations 


(continued p. 7). 


Because they require. a.means.. - 
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("Hell", continued from p. 6) 
and categories upon social functions. These categories 
serve a dual purpose: they build into the social sys- 
tem rigidities tokeep 'inferiors' intheir place, while 
furnishing a scale against which men can measure their 
‘worth' in comparison with that of their fellows. (The 
objection may be raised that hierarchical structures 
are necessary for the efficient carrying out of policy. 
Of course, this is true. However, the monolithic power 
structure being assembled in our society can hardly be 
explained as a mere response to the need for efficiency. 
The perverse pleasure—rooted in Pride—of controlling 
other people has more to do with it than anything else.) 
If the dynamics of Pride were better understood in 
our society, there would be anactive concern about the 
phenomenon itself. Unfortunately, those worst afflicted 
by Pride are least able to detect the manner in which it 
possesses them. Because its essence involves the setting 
of one man against another, Pride excludes the possibil- 
ity of social harmony. Pride is not satisfied by merely 
having things: its victim must have more than other per- 
sons so that he can drawaline demarcating superiority 


between himself and them. The slave of Pride is engaged 


in ceaseless competition with his fellow men » because 
the process of wanting more than they have has no end. 
Even with a sufficiency of everything for his needs, he 
cannot be content. 

Pride insinuates itself into our activities ina 
multitude of ways, but always its tendency is to draw 
one away from the truly substantial things in life and 
toward the shadows. The man who feels superior to his 
colleague because the latter has accumulated fewer pro- 
fessional kudos, the man who basks in the reflected 
glory of prominent persons of his acquaintance, the man 
who delights in knowing the latest gossip or having a 
newer desk than his fellow employees—all such are quite 
literally 'insane' ("lacking health or wholesomeness"), 
That Pride makes men strong or difficult to buy is sim- 
ply a false myth. The prideful are bought by the most 
negligible and illusory things in the world. 

Thus, the desire—fuelled by Pride—of many persons 
to cordon off and cling to petty kingdoms of privilege 
or power does much to preserve overblown and artificial 
hierarchies in society: it is a paralyzing element in 
the structure that prevents men from laughing at its 


Ne =inanities and correcting its injustices. 


R.E.K. 
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To Those Who Share 


Our Concern 


The publication of SEED is an enterprise which we 
feel is of cardinal importance to the revitalization of our 
culture. This endeavour represents the concern of a few 
individuals sensible of their responsibility to reverse, 
where possible, what they perceive to be the deteriora- 
tion of the ideological and practical bases of this cul- 
ture, and prepared to make personal sacrifices in the 
accomplishment of this objective. 

However, our success can only be in proportion to 
our resources, which — particularly in their financial 
aspect — are quite limited. We are determined to pro- 
ceed, even within those limitations. But we would like 
to do more. 

Therefore, if you respond to the challenge that 
SEED has set for itself and would like to contribute to 
our venture, we invite your donations, 

If you know anyone who would like to receive 
SEED, GIFT TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are available at 
a rate of $4.00 half-yearly. QUANTITY ORDERS of 
any issue can be obtained at the following prices (post- 
paid): 

10 for $4.00; 


25 for $8.00; 50 for $12.00. 


Seed 


Ousia Publishing, Box 3184 
Sherwood Park, Alberta, Canada T8A 2A6 
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(lauthority", continued from p.- 6) 

“cally, diminishes.rather than increases his power" (35). 
which Bo- 
This implies 
that any ‘temporal, "power". which attempts to ignore Au- 
thority ("rightness"): is undermining . its own founda- 


The, point here is the. definition of "Power", 
_ ethius ‘states is incompatible with evil. 


“.tions, and -is: more- correctly described -as "force", 
"Power"! which | ignores the: laws.of its own nature can 
only: render: itself powerless. 
: ‘Perhaps this ‘is the principle underlying Henry of 
Bracton's dictum that "The King is under no man but 
under God and the law, since.the law makes the King.... 
And there.isno King when.Will and not Law is the prin- 
ciple of his rule" (O'Sullivan, Inheritance, 97). That 
is to say, temporal power .which violates Law (the sphere 
of Authority) wis _ destroying itself; the sanctions of 
Authority will assert themselves against this perver- 
sion of the "Law, ae 
ws The same’ which is trie of the prerogative of Kings 
is ‘true of the- “prerogative of Parliament, which, as 0' 
. Sullivan’ notes, is not based upon a correct relation- 
ship to ‘Authority, but. upon “a nice calculation of 


force" (Inheritance, 88). Any. jurisprudence which ba- 








ics, economics and culture 
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ses itself. upon’ ngercat 4 ‘yather- than "authority", is 


doomed to destruction. “Law! regarded’ as the expres- 


‘sion of momentary ‘expedi mey’, Or: might, and exercised 





in the name of "power" 
genuine: power. - It degenerates” to tyranny, which- in- 
sofar as it contradicts: another principle, of. natural 
law, the “spiritual -autonoiny of -the individual is ul- 
timately antithetical to genuine power, Fortescue ob- 
serves: ‘ ; 


Freedom is a ‘thing with whieh: the nature of man has 
been endowed by God. For this reason ag it be‘ taken 
away from man it strives of its ‘own’ energy always 
to return (104}. 
If this is in fact true, it suggests two fundamental 
(1) freedom,’ as 


is a sanction which will ultimately express itself a- 


principles: an aspect of natural law, 


is. in’ fact the antithesis of * 


gainst any attempt to institutionalize despotism; (2), ° 


any institutional arrangements. that man makes must be 
made with regard to the guarantor of freedom and ulti- 
mate sanction against political tyranny, the sphere of 
Authority. That which violates the Law cannot conti- 


nue tobe. 


loa Theologica I-11 Q.91. (1269-70), trans. "fathers 


of the English Dominican eaintel VIT Gondon, 4915), 


9-10. 


-Cheistion Philosophy | in : the Comin Low (Westminster, 
Maryland:- The Newman pee 25. Hereafter cited 
as O'Sullivan. x 


See. O'Sullivan, 24: "John of Salisbury in his: Poly- 
eraticus affirmed ‘the existence .and opération. of a 


system of natural law and declared that human law must . 


not be at variance with it, that if human law contra- 
dicted the natural law, it is. invalid and should not 
be enforced". i : ° 


dy O'Sullivan, 48ff. See also C.H. Douglas, ''The Re- 
alistic Position of the Church of England!) (London: 
K.R.P. Publications, Ltd. 1948); hereafter cited as 
Douglas. 


othe Inheritance of ‘the.Common Law (Londén: . Stevens, 
1950), 85; hereafter citedas O'Sullivan, Inheritance. 
Quoting Holdsworth, History of English "Lat, 3rd.ed.., 
T, 598. 

6 


De Laudibus Legum Angtie, 
bridge: University’ Press, 
as Fortescue. 


trans. S.B. Chrimes . (Cam- 
1949), 25. Hereafter cited 


D.R.K. 


Is it not clear that vast numbers of people to-day are 
quite content to regard themselves as.cogs in the social 
machine, to look to governments. who manipulate the ma- 
chine as the proper authorities to regulate their whole 
lives, to let decision after decision: go by. default, 
because in théir circle, or their tradé-union, or their 
nation, a majority, whether real or faked, is’ on the 
other side? : ¢ 





=Tudor Jones . 


